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 ELUCIDATION.. 
TR 


Arxtapy has a ſketch of a plan for a 
ſuperband complete Hiſtory of England 
been preſented to the public, in which 
it was propoſed to combine every effort 
of the arts, to render it worthy a nation 
diſtinguiſhed for its taſte and liberal- 
ity: already have been exhibited ſpe- 


eimens of the ſtyle, in which this grand 


deſign will be executed: but the pro- 
prietor would deem himſelf wanting 


in gratitude to the numerous and re- 
ſpectable body of ſubſcribers, who have 
honoured his: undertaking with their 
patronage, if he did not his utmoſt to 
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give them every ſatisfaction reſpecting 
the general ſcope and particular ar- 
rangement of his ſcheme. The order, 
connexion, and deſign, that pervade 
the whole, appear not from a few diſ- 
Jointed parts: in a few ſeparate links 
of the chain we cannot perceive its 
bearings and dependencies : and ſuch, 
from the natureof the publication, have 
neceſſarily been the ſpecimens, that 
have hitherto met the public eye. 
When the original proſpectus of 
this work was put forth, propoſals for 
another edition, it may be remem- 
bered, were circulated : whether with 
a view to eſtabliſh a rival publication, 
or to injure this, may be a matter of 
doubt. The publiſher, however, ap- 
peared inadequate to the taſk; and of 
courſe the undertaking failed, But in 
the mean time, as every advantage was 
obviouſly taken of Mr. Bowyer's pro- 
ſpectus, prudence forbad his being too 
explicit in the detail of his arrange- 


ments, leſt an adverſary ſhould avail 
himſelf of a ſcheme, which had coſt 
him ſome years to digeſt. This reaſon 
no longer exiſts. The progreſs already 
made precludes all poſſibility of an- 
other's treading the ſame ground, with- 
out appearing at beſt a ſervile copyiſt; 
| whilſt the artiſts, who have engaged 
to exert their talents in embelliſhing 
this work, ſet all fear of rivalry out of 
the queſtion. Thus, without any ap- 
prehenſion of injury to the undertak- 
ing, the proprietor may now venture 
to explain to the ſubſcribers whatever 
may have appeared obſcure; ſhewing 
what they may in future expect, and 
how far his deſign extends. tins + 

To find a Hiſtory of England: wor- 
thy of being adopted as the ground 
of thoſe magnificent embelliſhments, 
which it was the defign of this under- 
taking to produce, no difficulty could 
occur, as the immortal work of Hume 
preſented itſelf. This, however, comes 
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6 
down only to the revolution; ſince 
which a period too fertile of events 
has elapſed to be neglected; particu- 
larly as, approaching nearer to our 
own times, we cannot but feel highly 


*zatereſted in their detail. A continua- 


tion of Hume was of courſe indiſpen- 
ſably neceſſary: and for this continu- 
ation perhaps it would not be eaſy to 
ſelect a perſon more fitted by his can- 
dour, impartiality, and the courſe of 
kis ſtudies, than Dr. Gregory. 

The various ornaments, propoſed to 
decorate this eminent diſplay of lite- 
rary ability, in which our nation may 
juſtly take pride, will perhaps be moſt 
perſpicuouſly elucidated by claſſing 
them under their reſpective heads of 


| Hiſtoric Subjects, Portraits, Ancient 


Edifices, Ornamental Vignettes, Sea 
Fights, Monuments, Coins and Me- 
dals, and Miſcellaneous Ornaments, 
concluding with a few remarks on 


the execution of the Typographical 


ST - 
part of the Hiſtory, which forms the 
baſis of this ſuperſtructure. Firſt then 
of the | | 5 


HISTORIC SUBJECTS. 


To delineate the mofl firiking events 
of hiſtory has ever been deemed one 
of the nobleſt employments of the 
pencil. In every age, in every nation, 
where the arts have flouriſhed, the 

painter has aſſiſted the hiſtorian in per- 
petuating the remembrance of noble 
actions. Each has his ſeparateprovince: 
the province of each has its diſtinct 
advantages. The hiſtorian traces the 
ſecret ſprings of a great event, purſues 
it through its progreſſive circum- 
ſtances, and developes its future con- 
ſequences. He pleaſes and he inſtructs. 
But in many of thoſe events, which 
ſtrongly arreſt the attention, there is 
ſome ſtriking moment, the effect of 
which is unavoidably weakened by the 
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mode of relating the tale. The deed 
of an inſtant is not told in the ſame 
ſpace of time: and the exertion made 
by the mind, to figure to herſelf ideas 
from the words that deſcribe them, 
renders her perception of them leſs 
vivid. Here is the painter's advantage. 
What is done in an inſtant, his pencil 
as inſtantaneouſly tells. All the facul- 
ties of the mind are employed in con- 
templating the ſcene without any 
exertion on her part: and the impreſ- 
ſion is indelible. | 
Joo every man the actions of his 
own countrymen are moſt intereſting : 

and aſſuredly the hiſtory of Britain is 
byno means wanting in ſtriking events. 
In recording theſe the hiſtorian has 
already performed his part: it remains 
for the painter to exert his talents in 
the ſame career. Hitherto little has 
been done; for till the preſent reign 
hiſtorical painting has been almoſt un- 
known in the Britiſh dominions. This 
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has been the caſe to ſuch a degree, that 
foreigners, and theſe men of high re- 
pute, have abſolutely denied the poſ- 
fibility of an Engliſhman's painting 
hiſtory; and philoſophers have endea- 
voured to find the cauſe in the pe- 
culiarities of our climate. But this 
opinion muſt have ariſen from the 
eagerneſs of genius to frame ſyſtems 
from a few facts, without ſufficiently 
inveſtigating their cauſes: for ſurely a 
nation, whoſe poets and philoſophers 
may without arrogance challenge all 
Europe to produce their ſuperiors, and 
whoſe writers want neither taſte, ge- 
nius, nor judgment, cannot be denied 
by nature the ingredients that conſti- 
tute an hiſtoric painter. Theſe muſt 
acquit our climate of the charge al- 
leged againſt it; and ſome other cauſe 
for the fact muſt be ſought. This 
cauſe appears in the want of adequate 
encouragement. Britain is eminently 
the nation of domeſtic ſentiment. Elſe- 
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Where it may occaſionally burſt out 
with momentary rapture; or ſtrike the 


eye, with force indeed, but in ſolitary 
inſtances. Here it pervades a whole 
people, and burns with a durable 


flame. Thus to poſſeſs the portraits of 


abſent friends, and to preſerve the re- 
ſemblances of thoſe, who were dear 
to them when alive, have ever been 
the prevailing wiſhes of Engliſhmen. 
Hence portrait painting has been en- 
couraged in this utland with peculiar 


liberality, almoſt to the excluſion of 


every other branch of the art. 

Of late, however, what private 
patronage was wanting to cheriſh, 
commercial ſpeculation has begun to 
effect. Since engraving has become 
a branch of trade, another ſpecies of 
painting has been neceſſarily pro- 
moted. A few memorable actions have 


been recorded on the canvas: but theſe - 


efforts of art have been few, the ſug- 
geſtions of the moment without any 
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regular plan, and confined chiefly to 


recent occurrences: yet they have 


been ſufficient to ſhew what might be 
achieved. e To. 

Fully to reſcue our artiſts from the 
imputation under which they have 


long lain, and to evince that hiſtoric 


painting is not leſs congenial to our 
clime than the reſt of the fine arts, in 
which our countrymen have already 
ſhone, ſomething more remained to be 
done, -and in attempting this Mr. 
Bowyer was one of the firſt. For this 
purpoſe no happier plan perhaps could 
be ſuggeſted, than to form a ſet of 
elegant embelliſhments for a Hiſtory 
of England. Thus public patronage 
will have a favourable opportunity 
of ſtretching her foſtering hand, far 


wider than private encouragement 
could reach; whilſt the art of the 


engraver multiplies and diffuſes thoſe 
beauties, which muſt otherwiſe be 
confined to a fingle cabinet. 
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What, has been ſaid muſt render 
the method to be purſued in ſelecting 
ſubjects ſufficiently obvious: they muſt 
be in themſelves intereſting; they muſt 


be adapted to the pencil; and they 


muſt be from different periods. Yet it 
is to be obſerved that there are many 
intereſting events incapable of being 
delineated by the painter; many ſtrik- 
ing incidents which afford not fit ſub- 
Jes for the pencil. The firſt requiſite 
in a picture is to pleaſe the eye. This 
can be effected only by a proper ar- 
rangement of colour and figure, a ju- 
dicious diſtribution of light and ſhade. 
At the ſame time it excludes every 
thing at which the eye would revolt, 
though it might be conveyed to the 
ear without offence. Variety of courſe 
will be an indiſpenſable requiſite. The 
order in which the prints appear is of 
nogreat moment. The Letter-preſs will 
naturally follow its regular train: but 


the Prints muſt neceſſarily be publiſhed 
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in the order in which they are finiſhed, 
Thoſe relative to remoter periods may 
not come out of the hands of the en- 


graver ſo ſoon as thoſe which record 


tranſactions more recent. This will 
cauſe an apparent irregularity for the 
preſent: but, when the work is com- 
pleted, each will find its reſpective 
place: and, that no difficulty may oc- 
cur in the arrangement, a correct Ca- 
talogue of all the engravings will be 
given with the laſt number, deſcribing 


their ſubjects, and pointing out where 


they are to be inſerted. - 

Of the manner in which the hiſto- 
rical plates will be executed little need 
be ſaid. The names of the painters, all 
of them men whom fame has already 
with juſtice placed at the head of their 
profeſſion, have been enumerated in 
the proſpectus: of the whole of the 
hiſtorical engravings Mr. Sharp has 
engaged to execute a fourth, and the 


reſt will be the performances of men 
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of the firſt eminence. They will all be 


in the ancient manner of engraving, 
as the La Hogue, and the Heath of 
Wolfe. 

Whilſt it is the province of the 
hiſtorical painter to give delight by 
rouſing the paſſions, to fire the mind 
with emulation of heroic deeds, or to 
inſpire it with deteſtation of criminal 
actions; there is a placid ſatisfaction 
ariſing from the contemplation of 
faithful images of thoſe, whom we 
have been taught to admire or revere, 
which no cultivated mind would wil- 


lingly forego. Thus 


PORTRAITS 


CLaim a diftinguiſhed place among 
the embelliſhments of a hiſtory, which 
brings to our remembrance the great 
and good of paſt ages. To form a 
proper arrangement for this part of 
his ſcheme, has coſt the proprietor 


+ 


t 
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ſome trouble. The diſtin gui ſhed rank 


of the monarch gives him an indiſpu- 
table title to a place in this claſs. In 
the page of hiſtory the ſtateſman and 
the warrior are ſo conſpicuous, as to 


throw almoſt every other character 


into ſhade. Yet, whilſt we record thoſe 
who have fought and bled in the field, 


or whoſe labours in the ſenate and the 


cabinet have tended to eftablith or 
ſubvert our liberties, ſurely they, who 

in the more retired walks of life have 
done honour to their country, ought 
not to be forgotten. Such men the 
hiſtorian has not wholly paſſed by: 
and in the erection of a ſplendid mo- 
nument to the arts they would with 
much leſs propriety be neglected. It 
1s indeed a fit office of the pencil to 
make reparation for the injuſtice of 
hiſtory. No apology therefore can be 


_ requiſite for introducing amongſt our 


portraits thoſe of men, whoſe names, 
though unconnected with the ſub- 
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verfion of ftates or the eſtabliſhment 
of empires, will ever be remem- 
bered in the annals of the arts -and 
ſciences. | 

To confine ourſelves to the por- 
traits of the pre-eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed few, would be narrowing the 
ſource of gratification to the ſub- 
1cribers to the preſent undertaking, 
the extenfive plan of which enables 
the proprietor to take a far wider 
range. Unhappily he has to regret 
that, of ſome of the oldeſt men of 
celebrity the nation has produced, no 
likeneſs is now to be found. Theſe 
conſequently muſt be omitted: for to 
give fictitious reſemblances would not 
accompliſh the purpoſe of his deſign. 
But to procure the beſt and moſt ap- 
proved portraits that do exiſt, he will 
ſpare neither pains nor expenſe: and 
he has here to return his acknowledg- 
ments to thoſe gentlemen, who with 
extreme liberality have permitted him 


| ; + Þ 
to copy originals, he could no other 
way have obtained. 

| Diſtributing theſe heads into their 
ſeparate claſſes, they will for the moſt 
part be arranged in groups, ten or 
twelve in one plate, of a ſize ſuffici- 
ently large to diſcriminate with eaſe 
and accuracy the characteriſtic fea- 
tures of each. This mode of arranging 
them embraces a double advantage. 
Whilſt it gives room for a far greater 
number of portraits, it admits a ſpecies 
of decoration incompatible with the 
plainneſs and uniformity of ſingle 
heads. In deſigning theſe decorations 
the taſte and invention of the artiſt 
will have ample ſcope: for, whilſt a 
certain degree of congruity is pre- 
ſerved in the general plan, it will be 
his aim to diverſify as far as poſſible 
the particular embelliſhments. 

The individuals to form each group 
will be taken in chronological order: 
ſince, though the diſtribution of them 
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into claſſes is obviouſly proper, and 
offers no inſuperable difficulty, to rank 
them in the order of their merit would 
be a taſk, in which no two men would 
wholly agree; nay perhaps no man 
would completely approve tomorrow 
the allotment he ſhould himſelf make 
today. From this method no doubt 
will ariſe the inconvenience of bring- 
ing together men very different in 


point of genius: yet ſtill the blemiſh 
of a faulty appreciation of worth and 


abilities will be avoided, which, though 
the great luminaries of ſcience be ſuf- 
ficiently conſpicuous, would be in- 
evitable with regard to thoſe ſtars of 
inferior magnitude, which contribute 
their rays to illumine our hemiſphere. 
At the ſame time a chronological diſ- 
play of the progreſs of ſcience will 
have its peculiar advantages; and 
it will not be unpleaſing to re- 
mark the variety of contemporary 
talents. | 
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In admitting names into this ideal 
Temple of Fame, the proprietor has 
paid attention both to intrinfic merit 
and common renown: the living he 
has excluded for an obvious reaſon: 
but thoſe, to whom death has opened 
the gates, however recently, he con- | 
ceives entitled to a place. If they did 
not die in the period at which the 
biſtory terminates, they were at leaſt 
in exiſtence then: and, whilſt their 
portraits afford pleaſure now to their 
contemporaries, to our poſterity they 
will be what Locke and Newton are 
to us. | | 
It may be neceſſary here to notice 
two inſtances of ſingle portraits already 
given, apparently in contradiction to 
the plan above laid down. The picture 
of William the Conqueror had ſome 
claim to attention, from its antiquity. 
When the head of Pope was given, it 
was the proprietor's deſign to confine 
his heads of eminent men to a ſelect 
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few of _ claſs, and to allot a plate 
to each. He was not then aware how 


many plates would be required for ſuch 


a purpoſe, and how much it would 
conſequently encroach. on the other 
embelliſhments of the work. More 
mature conſideration has induced him 
therefore to relinquiſh this deſign, in 
favour of the more comprehenſive and 
ornamental ſcheme now adopted. By 
this however the ſubſcribers will loſe 
nothing, and the work will ſuffer no 
blemiſh: fince, to preſerve uniformity, 
he means to conſider the portrait of 
Pope as a ſupernumerary, unconnected 
with the work itſelf, ſerving to de- 
corate the print-room, or enrich the 
portfolio, of the collector. 


ANCIENT EDIFICES. 


Nor to mention that the ruins of an- 
cient buildings are of themſelves in 
general highly pictureſque, and are 


therefore fit ſubjects for the graver, 
confidered merely in an ornamental 
point of view; in a work like the 
preſent they have other claims ta our 
notice. Whilſt the hiſtorian is em- 


ployed in recording memorable events, 
he forgets not the places in which 
they were tranſacted. The remem- 
brance of the one 1s forcibly excited 
by the view of the other. Who could 
contemplate the caſtle of Fotheringay, 


without lamenting the fate of a beau- 


tiful and unfortunate queen? Who 
could ſurvey the ruins of Corfe Caſtle 
without reflecting on the atrocious 


murder of the amiable Edward? 


But ancient edifices have another 
chain of connexion with hiſtory, that 


will form a clue to the ſelection of 


ſubjects for this work. To mark the 
progreſs of the arts is certainly a part 
of the hiſtorian's duty. It will be as 
congenial therefore to the deſign of 


the preſent undertaking, as gratifying 
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to the lover of the ſciences, to exhibit 
ſuch views as ſhall give ſome idea of 
the progreſs of architecture in Eng- 
land, and of the different ſtyles that 
bave prevailed at different periods. 
This principle will guide Mr. Hearne 
in the choice of ſubjects for his draw- 
ings: Gundulph's tower, which has 
already appeared, being a ſpecimen of 
the Norman ſtyle. 


THE VIGNETTES 


InTENDED to be introduced are of two 
diſtin& and appropriate kinds. One 
ſet will form brief and ornamental 
tables of contents to each reign, to 
which they are meant to be prefixed 
when the work is complete. Each of 
theſe will conſiſt of a tablet, on which 
the principal occurrences of the reign 
will be engraved; with ſome hiſtori- 
cal event, by way of headpiece, taken 

from the reign to which it belongs. 
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The other ſet will be compoſed of 
characteriſtic implements or- habih- 
ments of the ſeveral periods of Engliſh 
hiſtory; and, independent of the or- 
namental effect, reſulting from the 
pictureſque arrangement of their con- 
ſtituent parts, it is preſumed they will 
form a valuable repoſitory of the coſ- | 
tume of each age. The firſt of this 
ſet diſplays the coſtume of the Britons, 
anterior to the Roman invaſion: the 
ſecond marks the commencement of 
the Saxon heptarchy: and to each 
ſucceeding dynaſty one will be ap- 
propriated. All theſe will be deſigned 
by Mr. Loutherbourg, and engraved 
by Mr. Landſeer. | 


SEA FIGHTS, 


Taz general want of intereſt in repre- 
ſentations of naval engagements has 
been occaſioned by the great fimilarity 
in pictures of this kind: this defect 
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will be ſtudiouſly avoided, by intro- 
ducing only ſach ſubjects of naval 
hiſtory as are marked by ſome pecu- 
Har trait of heroiſm or 1kill, or are 
diſtinguiſhed by ſome prominent cir- 
cumſtance. In the embelliſhments of 
the hiſtory of a maritime power like 
Britain, confeſſedly unrivalled on the 
ocean, totally to negle& her chief 
ſtrength and proudeſt boaſt would be 
inexcuſable, whilſt her annals abound 
with naval exploits. What can be 
done therefore, by ſelecting actions 
capable of ſufficient variety, not to 
incur the imputation of ſameneſs, will 
be attempted. 


MONUMENTS 


REMARKABLE for their beauty, ſingu- 
larity, or the celebrity of thoſe, to 
whom they were erected, will conſti- 
tute one claſs of the ornaments of this 
work. Of courſe the principal part 
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will confiſt of the performances of 
ſuch artiſts, as have diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in the ſucceſsful employ- 
ment of the chiſel, we will not ſay 
to give permanence to fame, but 
to erect the tribute of gratitude to 
merit. | 


COINS AND MEDALS. 


Tus value of medals conſiſts chiefly in 
the effigies they preſerve, the events 
they record, and the information they 
give us concerning the aſpect, with 
which thoſe events were at the time 
beheld. Perhaps we have now none, 
that are authentic, older than the 
reign of Henry VII: from which 
period downwards it will be the 
object of the proprietor to ſele& a 
few of the moſt intereſting in each 
reign. | bo 
With reſpe& to coins, care will 
be taken, that proper ſpecimens of 
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fach as have been 'moſt commonly in 
afe, during the reigns of the different 


families on the throne, are introduced * 


in ſuch a manner as, it is hoped, will 
be deemed ornamental, as well as 
gratifying to curioſity. 


MISCELLANEOUS EMBEL- 
LISHMENTS. 


Tux general plan of the ornamental 
part of this undertaking has now been 
gone through: and perhaps to one or 
other of the heads, under which it 
has been diſtributed, every engraving, 
that will be given in the courſe of it, 
may be referred. Still, whilſt it af- 
fords ſuch an extenfive ſource of va- 
Tiegated decoration, Mr. Bowyer will 
not preſume to ſay that he has ex- 
hauſted the ſubject. It may happen 
that, in the progreſs of the work, 
ſomething farther may ſuggeſt itſelf. 
Should this be the caſe, he will not 
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fail to embrace the hint; as he is am- 
bittous of rendering this publication 
as complete and magnificent as poſſi- 
ble, and bringing it to the utmoſt 


perfection that human abilities will 


allow. | 
It remains now to ſpeak of the 


TYPOGRAPHICAL PART. 


Ir is ſomewhat ſingular, that many 


early ſpecimens of printing exceed in 


beauty the productions of the preſs in 
later days. But the cauſe is obvious: 
cheapneſs has been the prime object 
of printers, to which every other con- 
fideration has given way. Within 
theſe few years, however, regard has 
ſometimes been had to beauty: yet in 


this reſpe& the preſſes of England 


could not fland in competition with 


thoſe of ſome foreign countries. To 


ſnatch the palm from her rivals, and 
give the Britith preſs a decided ſupe- 
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riority, formed one grand purpoſe of 
the preſent undertaking. For this 
end Mr. Bowyer has employed his ut- 
moſt exertions. He has procured the 
moſt celebrated ſpecimens of printing 
that exiſted in Paris, Parma, Madrid, 
and every part of Europe, where any 
pretenſions to fine printing had ever 
been made; and has ſtudied to extract 
the moſt beautiful characteriſtics of 
each, combining them with a digni- 
fied ſolidity ſuitable to the nature of 
the work. Harmonious proportion 1s 
eſſential to beauty: but there is not 
leſs harmony in the proportion of the 
Doric or Tuſcan column, than in that 
of the light and elegant ſhaft of the 
Corinthian or Compoſite order. Each 
has its appropriate place: and where 
the majeſtic ſtrength of the Tuſcan is 
wanted, the airy gracility of the Co- 
rinthian would be as incompatible 
with true beauty, as offenſive to the 
eye of taſte. | 
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The perſevering application, and 
unwearied aſſiduity, neceſſarily re- 
quired to attain a high degree of per- 
fection in the formation of types, are 
not eaſily conceivable, as they do not 
obtrude themſelves on the eye. In 
this application, in this aſſiduity, at 
leaſt, Mr. Bowyer has not been want- 
ing. What ſucceſs has attended his 
labours it is not for him to decide. 
With more propriety he may remark 
that every thing has been done to give 
the letter its full effect, as it is worked 
at the preſs of Mr. Benſley, on paper 
manufactured by Mr. Whatman. 

Thus has the general plan and 
ſcope of the work been detailed: from 
which it muſt appear that, if the exe- 
cution be anſwerable to the defign, and 
every precaution to enſure its ſucceſs 
has been taken, the work itſelf muſt 
ultimately form the moſt ſplendid and 

magnificent monument of the arts, 
that ever appeared in any country, or 


„ 
, 


J 
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in any age: a monument worthy the 
munificence and patriotic ſpirit of Bri- 
tons. Confiding in this munificence, 
and this patriotic ſpirit, Mr. Bowyer 
has deliberately ventured to embark 
in a ſcheme, in the completion of 
which not leſs than forty thouſand 
pounds will be expended, unſupported 


but by the ſubſcriptions of a liberal 


public. In foreign countries no work 
of any magnitude has been undertaken 
without the aid of a royal treaſury: 
it is for Britain alone to boaſt, that in 
her dominions the purſes of private 
individuals can effect more, than in 
other realms the wealth of monarchs 


dare attempt. Elſewhere the rifk 


would have been madneſs: but it is 
otherwiſe here, where to deſerve the 
patronage of the public 1s to ſecure it. 


Of this Mr. Bowyer was fully per- 


ſuaded: and experience has ſhewn 
him that he was not miſtaken. Hence 


he feels a double ſpur to his exertions: 
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gratitude to thoſe who have hononred 
his ſcheme with their approbation and 
ſupport; and the firm conviction that 
he muſt no longer expect this ſupport, 
if he prove unfaithful to his truſt, and 
ſlacken his efforts. | 

As this tract may fall into the 
hands of ſome, who from accident or 
unavoidable circumſtances have never 
ſeen Mr. Bowyer's Proſpectus, yet will 
be deſirous of encouraging this na- 
tional work; for ſo with propriety it 
may be termed, as it conſiſts of the 
combined exertions of the moſt emi- 
nent native abilities, in celebrating 
native worth; it may be neither im- 
proper nor ſuperfluous to ſubjoin the 
following abſtract of the | 


PROPOSALS. 


Tur whole Hiſtory will be publiſhed as nearly as 
can be computed in Sixty Numbers, making 
Six magnificent Folio Volumes. Each Num- 
ber will contain one capital | Hiſtoric Print, 


a . 


with one or more Vignettes, Portraits, Views 


of Naval Engagements, Monuments, Ruins, 
Coins, or Medals. | | 

The price to Subſcribers is One Guinea each 
Number; and, in order to remove every poſ- 
ſibility of doubt reſpecting the equitable and 
fair delivery of the impreſſions of the plates 
according to the order of ſubſcription, ſuch an 
engagement is given as will effectually anſwer 
that purpoſe. 

A depoſit of One Guinea to be paid at the time of 

ſubſcribing. 


A commodious Gallery has been erected for the 
exhibition of the hiſtoric pictures, that tne 
public may have an opportunity of appreciat- 
ing their merit; and to this Gallery the Sub- 
ſcribers to the work will have free admiſſion. 


